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“THE WORLD IS TOO MUCH WITH US; 
LATE AND SOON.” 


The world is too much with us; late and soon, _ 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.—Great God! I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


—William W teed 
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Volume I1l—Duties in the Home 
and the Family 
| 


411 pages. Entirely new. None of this series of 
| lessons has appeared in Unity. 
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ba Volume IV—Citizenship and the 
Duties of a Citizen 


‘ 430 pages. About one-third of this appeared as 
lessons in UNITY the previous season. 
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| Publishers W, M, WELCH & CO. 


| 179 Illinois Street Chicago, Illinois 
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| The publisher’s price for each cia is $1.35. ‘Specimen copies of these 
| books, however, will be sent, postage prepaid, for three months from this date, 
| at the rate of $1.00 per copy on receipt of the amount by letter to Mrs. R. M. 
| Noonan, Chairman Publication Committee, Ethical Society Kooms, Museum of 
[ Fine Arts, 19th and Lucust Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


Payment should not be made by bank check inasmuch as this involves 
. in each instance a loss of fifteen cents to the Committee. 


| The Committee also has a special Sunday School edition of Vol. II, “Lessons 

in the Study of Habits.” which will be sent, postage prepaid, at the price of 75 
| cents a copy as long as the edition lasts. 
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a Primer of the Peace Movement. 


From the Illustrated Exhibit of the American P.ace Society at 
the World’s Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 


COMPILED BY LUCIA AMES MEAD. 
I 


The Practical Program for World Organization. 


ALREADY ACHIEVED. 


1. The estabtishment of representative government in 
recent times in ail Christendom except Russia, and the 
peaceful union of small states to form larger ones, as in 
italy and Germany. 

2. The establishment of a World Court at the Hague in 
1901, to settle disputes between nations which desire to 
use it, as the United States Supreme Court settles dis- 
putes between our states. 


YET TO BE ACHIEVED. 


3. The establishment of general arbitration treaties be- 
tween all nations, pledging reference of ail disputes to 
the World Court, as a few nations already have done. 

4. The establishment of a Stated World Congress, at 
first only advisory, but gradualiy increasing its powers 
and .evolving a code of international law. 

5. Gradual proportionate disarmament, 
lead already taken by Chile and Argentina. | 

6. A small armed international police force. This may 
not do away with the use of militia or with the possibility 
of civil war for an indefinite period; but it will end in a 
comparativety sho time our barbarous international 
duels, by providing an effective substitute. ° 


following the 


ih 


Edwin Markham comes near the central truth when 
he describes religion as “poetry gone into deed.” Poetry 
embodied in life, he says, is religion. How this renders 
obsolete libraries of books; it settles many a burning 
question and ameliorates the harsh antagonisms of the 
past. 

be found in the Homiletic Review for October. 


The daily paper reports that a Chinaman who has 
lived forty years in this country, who has married an 
American wife, is unable to secure a title to a lot of 
land in the city of Chicago for which he is willing to 
pay the price demanded by the present owner. It 


seems that a Mongolian cannot hold land here, and the © 


case is equally bad with his American wife, for the 
law understands that a wife assumes the nationality of 
her husband. A curious thing is law, is it not? 


The autobiography, memoirs and experiences of M. 
D. Conway in two volumes is announced. What a 
story this must be—a long life on the picket line! 
Wherever the fight was thickest on the battle-fields of 
thought, there was M. D. Conway. In America and 
in England this son of a slave-holding Methodist min- 
gled. with the noblest and freest of men on their own 
high lines. Pending a more appreciative word based 
on an acquaintance with the book, Unity hastens to 
welcome the as yet unseen guest. 


Collier's for October 13th is a Gibson number. In 
turning over the pages one realizes that Mr. Gibson 
is a great interpreter of life, a revealer of soul, When 


an honest 
found, 


Mr. Markham’s discussion of this topic can 


= 
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so much can be done with pen and ink, one ought not 
to be discouraged if life to them becomes largely a 
matter of black and white. Life can be beautiful, if 
profound, even without color. Colorless things need 
not necessarily be stupid, if only the lines are true to 
reality, Gibson worships at the shrine of the god of 
things as they are; true worship here as elsewhere 
makes for devoutness. 


We reprint in another column Dr, Du Bois’ “Creed 
of a Negro,” from the pages of the New York Inde- 


' pendent, October 6th: The Doctor’s own contention 


is verified in the title. This “Creed of a Negro” will 
do very well for a white man. The common creed for 
both white and black should be the creed that not only 
believes in manliness but commits the believer to 
recognition of. the same, wherever 
whether encased in black, yellow, or 
white. Theologically, sociologically, and ethnological- 
ly, as physically, color is-but skin-deep ; when the skin 
is removed you come to the plain man, just man, each 
individual of which must be judged on his own. merit 
and go for just what ‘he is worth. 


Sir Oliver Lodge, of England, according to the 
Literary Digest of October 15th, makes a plea for 
“recreation at public expense.” He thinks the munici- 
pality should provide music, theatrical entertainments, 
simple food and drink at proper times and places with- 


out “too much pains to render such place remuner- 
ative or even self-supporting.” This is but carrying 


the logic of the good road and the beautiful park, the 
lawn for tennis courts and the ponds for rowing, al- 
ready provided for by municipal governments, to their 
inevitable conclusion. If it is right at public expense 
to provide lounging places in the summer time, when 
nature in our latitude is so hospitable, how much more 
necessary is it to furnish' places of resort and for in- 
nocent leisure in the winter when our climate is so 


_ inhospitable? 


A recent number of the Woman’s Journal has some 
interesting notes coricerning women in the pulpit. The 
Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker, colaborator with her 
husband in the Unitarian pulpit at Ann Arbor for 


“many years, has accepted a call as Pastor of the Uni- 


versalist church of Jamaica Plains, Boston, and as 
soon as Mt. Crooker can set the Ann Arbor house in 
order, he will follow his wife eastward and find a field 
of labor where they twain may still be one in the home 


but two in the pulpit. Miss M. R. Morse will be re- 


membered by many of our Unity readers, first as a 
successful teacher in the schools of Sioux City and 


Omaha, then as a brilliant student of theology in the 
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University of Chicago, where she won the degree of 
“B. D.” Since then she has sojourned in Germany 
and returns with the degree of “Ph. D.” from Jena. 
Recently she has preached in the Unitarian church at 
Ithaca. Here is a woman who has tarried long enough 
to fully equip herself for her great task. Aspiring to 
do the work heretofore assumed by many to be man’s 
work, she has taken the necessary precaution to equip 
herself, man-fashion, for the task. We trust that 
Miss Morse may promptly find a field worthy her 
talent where her acquirements may be put to the test 
and to the use. 


Bishop McDowell of the Methodist church has been 
advising the Garrett Biblical Institute to “Beware 
of the man of one book!” and fears that the minister 
who knew his Tennyson, Emerson and Hawthorne is 
giving way to the man who is engrossed in the books 
of philosophy and sociology. The good bishop seems 
to think that the novelist is the man who studies the 
principles of the philosopher and the sociologist in 
the concrete and puts the theories to the test. Surely 
the good bishop does not endanger his orthodoxy by 
such insinuations, for is not the book of Job a great 
drama, Ruth a delightful idyl, Jonah a novelette, and 
the so-called Pentateuch a charming: historical ro- 
mance? 


Last Sunday the Rev. R. A. White announced a 
change in the name of the church over which he has 
so successfully presided for many years. By special 
action on the part of the Society, the Stewart Avenue 
Universalist Church has come to be ““The People’s Lib- 
eral Church.” This may come as a shock and surprise 
to many on the outside, but we happen to know that 
there is nothing sudden or revolutionary in the change. 
Pastor and Society have had it under contemplation 
for a long time. The pros and cons have been dis- 
cussed at length, and the conclusion, which we under- 
stand was practically unanimous, represents a delib- 
erate, sober judgment; nay, it is but fair to say that 
it is a tardy recognition in name of what has long ex- 
isted in fact. In his sermon last Sunday the minister 
explained the reasons for this action. Spite of all 
refinings and protestations, the word “Universalist” 
has come to have a very distinct denominational con- 
notation, and whether they would or not, pastor and 
people were under a sectarian implication, while as 
a matter of fact they represented non-sectarian and 
what perhaps would be better characterized as extra 
or pan-sectarian activities. Brother White and his 


friends have simply yielded to the logic of the situa- . 


tion, a logic which presses upon every thoughtful 
minister in a great city, who, in proportion as he be- 
comes a servant of the community and a representa- 
tive of civic interests and. reforms, feels that his label 
is a libel ; that it misrepresents more than it represents. 
We congratulate our friends of the Stewart Avenue 
Church on this escape from a sectarian implication 
which they did not care to carry. We rejoice that they 


had confidence enough in themselves and the situation 


to dare experiment, for this is a time that calls for 
ecclesiastical experiment. The new name represents 
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their thought and attitude at the present time, conse- 
quently it is the name for them, although Unity ven- 
tures the prediction that the time will come when “The 
People’s Church,” without a qualifier, will be the truer 
name and the logical demand of the situation. Should 
there be need of a distinguishing term, a geographical 
designation would better answer the purpose. We 
welcome the Stewart Avenue People’s Church, not to 
a new work but to its old work, grasped with an 
added clearness and a new momentum. 


“The Barrel” in Politics. 


The painful but altogether hopeful controversy in 
the republican party in Wisconsin has brought out the 
significant article of Lincoln Steffens, in McClure’s. 
and Senator Spooner’s reply to the same. To a super- 
ficial reader these two men seem to ke in clear an- 
tagonism, and the public is asking “which one has 
lied?” But a more, careful analysis of the articles 
will discover that there is not so much discrepancy be- 
tween the two. Senator Spooner does not deny that 
money in large quantities, was used at the times 
and by the persons indicated in Mr. Steffens’ article. 
His contention is that this money was spent not upon 
individuals or for the benefit of individuals, but ‘“‘in 
the interest of the party”; and a careful reader of Mr. 
Steffens’ article will discover that his words were 
guarded. He did not presume to say how the money 
was spent; he simply asserts that money was spent, 
and that certain results followed. 

It appears, then, that both Mr. Steffens and Senator 
Spooner recognize vast expenditures of money ; in other 
words, the potency of the “barrel” in the past his- 
tory of the republican party in Wisconsin. Senator 
Spooner is quite right in assuming that such an ad- 
mission will not and does not shock the average con- 
science, because this is but one more manifestation of 
the habit of politicians and the method of politics. It 
is practically admitted by all concerned that Mark 
Hanna’s “barrel” was the deciding element in 
the campaigns which it served. It is also — be- 
coming more and more understood that a_ poor 
man has no business in politics. A seat with the 
most honorable body of men in our republican system 
of government is no longer for a poor man, however 
high his ideals or noble his powers, Even a seat in the 
house of representatives is scarcely attainable without 
money. It is an open secret in one of the congressional 
districts of Chicago that the present inctmbent was 
given the alternative of planking down ten thousand 
dollars or stepping down and out. The poor man had 
not ten thousand dollars to give and so a successor was _ 
nominated, and this nominee is a man without char-_ 
acter, position, or money. He was put forward, not 
because he would be an easy man to elect, but becatise 
he would be an easy man to defeat by a rival candi- 
date, one whose public traditions are scandalous, whom 
the city of Chicago retired from the common council 
some years ago as one of the most effective of the 
“Gray wolves.” Two years ago the same candidate — 
was ordered by an overwhelming public vote to “go 
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way back and sit down.” Now he turns up again, 
confident of success, not because he is a popular hero, 
an ideal citizen, the admired of his neighbors, and an 
exemplary man, but because somehow there is a barrel 
involved ; there is money at stake and money to spend. 

The articles by Walter Wellman in current num- 
bers of the Chicago Record-Herald are clearing up the 


situation in Wisconsin. He shows with impartial clear- 


ness that back of the idiosyncrasies and defects of con- 
tending parties there lies the tremendous power of cap- 
ital; the “barrel” is in politics; organized capital in- 
timidates or encourages, as needs may be, the active 
industries, the struggling manufactories of Wisconsin. 
La Follette may be ambitious and: arbitrary; he cer- 
tainly is a great worker for his cause—but not for this 
is he made the object of such desperate onslaughts. 
For other men in Wisconsin politics are ambitious, are 
arbitrary and diligent in the management of machines ; 
they have been endured, even encouraged and utilized, 
for such men can be useful. La Follette is opposed 
because he has set himself against great railroad cor- 
porations and the subtle machinery which best serves 
such. 

The power of the unscrupulous “spell-binder” is 
largely gone; the demagogue in American politics has 
had his day; now the -foe of democracy, the menace 
of republicanism, lies in the political “barrel.” Not 
that votes are bought and sold after the old regime— 
the Australian ballot has made that method too diff- 
cult and troublesome. How, then, is the money used? 
Where did the money go? We doubt if Senator 
Spooner himself can answer this question in regard 
to the Wisconsin investments which he admits. He 
himself is too able a statesman, too astute a philos- 
opher, too wise and too honorable a man to be ad- 
mitted into the confidences of the Wisconsin “barrel’’- 
makers. Indeed, they have too high an estimate of his 
value and of those he directly represented to burden 
him or threaten their own plans by confiding to him 
the problem of administering the “barrel.” There is 


no more valuable work rendered to republicanism in 


America today than the work that is represented by 
such honest investigators as Lincoln Steffens, Walter 
Wellman and their associates. /If these men can give 
us the natural history of the “barrel” in politics in de- 
tail, trace its rise, and indicate the destiny of its con- 
tents, they will immeasurably promote the integrity of 
our nation and the sanity of our citizens. 


The Brave Little Man. 


Little and old and poorly clad, 

He sat in the car that was outward bound; 
His back was curved, but his smile was glad 
As if, forgetting the ill he had, 

He thought of some pleasure. newly found. 


Nature had bowed him down, in scorn 
Had bent his body and spoiled his chance; 
Doubtless his mother had learned to mourn 
On the day that her luckless son was born, 
' , But the glory of hope was in his glance, 


Little old man, with the curving spine, 
I saw the smile on your hopeful face, 
And what are such poor little woes as mine. 
That I should ever again repine 
Or think of the world as a cheerless place? 
—S. EH. Kiser. 


“whilst staying in Charleston . . 


ety. 
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THE PULPIT. - 
A Great Patriot: George Frisbie Hoar. 


SERMON PREACHED IN UNITY CuuRCH, St. PAUL, 
MINN., SuNDAY, Oct. 9, 1904, 
By RrcHarp W. BoyNnrTOoN. 


Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile! 


John 1:47 
I propose to take this Sunday morning hour to 


celebrate in your presence the character of the late 


Senator Hoar. He was not a citizen of Minnesota, 
but of Massachusetts, and our local press has given 
but scant space to his passing. Nevertheless, he 
was dear to us here, as one of our household of 
faith. He lived a long and laborious life, and died 
a peaceful and beautiful death, asa Unitarian. From 
young manhood he was a regular attendant upon 
churches of our faith; at Concord, his birthplace and 
ancestral home, at Worcester, the home of his ma- 
turity, and at Washington, the home of his official 
life. For eight years he was President of the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference, and reaffirmed, in the 
addresses which he made in that capacity, his loy- 
alty to the principles and beliefs in which he was. 
brought up. He was not only faithful in word, but 
more faithful, if that could be, in deed. He prac- 
tised in his daily dealings with men and affairs, 
through a busy lifetime of political activity, what 
he heard preached from Unitarian pulpits as truth. 
Thus he won the character which to us is itself his 
eternal salvation. We raise him, now that he is. 
gone, with reverent regard, into that company of 
high exemplars of our principles whom we delight 
to honor. 

George Frisbie Hoar was born in 1826; at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts. He was educated at Harvard 
College and the Harvard Law School, but had not 
been long at the bar before he was drawn into po- 
litical life, serving brief terms in both houses of the 
Massachusetts legislature. Then for some twenty 
years he quietly practised his profession, but sel- 
dom holding public office, until in 1869 he was elect- 
ed to Congress. He represented his district for 
eight vears in the lower house, and in 1877, at the 
age. of fifty-one, was made senator, succeeding 
George S. Boutwell, who still lives at an advanced 
old age. Senator Hoar was four times re-elected, 
serving in the Senate without a break for twenty- 
seven years, and only laying down the position with 
his life. Such is the simple outline of his career, 
as simple as the man himself. We are not here 
concerned with the outward facts in detail, so much 
as with the man whose character they so often il- 
luminate. 

He came of a family that has given other noble 
sons to the public service. His father was that Sam- 
uel Hoar of Concord to whom Emerson devotes 
one of his biographical sketches. The elder Hoar 
was the emissary from Massachusetts sent by the 
legislature to South Carolina in 1844 to plead in 
the courts against the laws of that state imprison- 
ing free negroes. His errand caused intense ex- 
citement at Charleston, where he landed, and when 
a mob finally gathered he was forcibly put on board 
ship and sent home. Emerson says of him that 
he was repeat- 
edly warned that it was not safe for him to appear 
in public, or to take his daily walk, as he had done, 
unattended by his friends, in the streets of the 
” His reply was that “he was old and his life * 
was not worth much, but he had rather the boys. 
should troll his old head like a foot-ball in the 
streets than that he should hide it. And he con- 
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all parts of the city. But when the mob of Charles- 
ton was assembled in the streets before his hotel, 
and a deputation of gentlemen waited upon him 
in the hall to say they had come with the unanimous 
voice of the state to remove him by force, and 
the carriage was at the door, he considered his dutv 
discharged: to the last point of possibility. The 
force was apparent and irresistible; the legal off-: 
cer’s part was up; it was now time for the military 
officer to be sent; and he said, ‘Well, gentlemen, 
since it is your pleasure to use force, I must go.’ 
But ‘his opinion was unchanged.” Something of 
that spirit, as we shall see, survived in his younger 
son, who in other respects must have much re- 
sembled his father. 

An older brother, E. Rockwood Hoar, was long 
the “Judge Hoar” of Concord, as has father had 
been: ‘Squire Hoar” before him., He.was. Attorney 
General of: the United States in the cabinet oi 
Grant, and performed other distinguished services 
in his time. Of his two sons, Samuel, the older, 
after rising to a large place as a lawyer in import- 
ant cases, and to wide influence in many public and 
semi-public positions, has just died, to the inesti- 
mable loss of his native town and state; while 
Sherman, the younger, after a brilliant start in pol- 
itics and in his profession of law, sacrificed his life 
for the comfort of the Massachusetts volunteers 
in southern camps.during the war with Spain, and 
fell in his early prime. It was of this nephew 
that Senator Hoar, but without naming him, spoke 
in his remarks at the opening of the National Uni- 
tarian Conférence at Washington in 1899. He was 
naming over some of those whom our little body ot 
churches has sent into their country’s service, and 
he said, “As I stand here on this occasion, my 
heart is full of one memory,’—it was a recent mem- 


ory then—‘“of one who loved our Unitarian faith. 


with the whole fervor of his soul, who in his glori- 
ous prime, possessing everything which could make 
life happy and precious, the love of wife and chil- 
dren and friends, the joy of professional success, 
the favor of his fellow-citizens, the fulness of 
health, the consciousness of high talent, heard the 
voice of the Lord speaking from the fever-haunted 
hospital and the tropical swamp, and the evening 
dews and damps, saying, “Where is the messenger 
that will take his life in his hand, that | may send 
him to carry health to my stricken soldiers and 
sailors?’ When the Lord said, ‘Whom shall | 
send?’ he answered, ‘Here am I: send me.’”’ 
I mention these things that we may feel again 
that family means something, even in democratic 
America. A man cannot come of a family such 
as this without being one of nature’s noblemen. 
In his “Autobiography” Senator Hoar says of his 
mother, who was the daughter of Roger Sherman, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that she was the most perfect democrat, in 
the best sense of the word, that he ever knew. “If 
she were in the company of a queen, it would never 
have occutred to her that they did not meet as 
equals. And, if the queen were a woman of sense, 
and knew her, it would never occur to the queen.” 
Such was Sefiator Hoar himself, a man of entire 
simplicity, without show or ostentation, without 
pride of birth or place, asking no favors of anyone, 
steadfastly doing his duty as he saw it from dav 
to day, and only gradually coming into the place 
of honor and reverence in the minds of all thought- 
ful Americans which at last he attained. It is not 
needful to suggest that he was a perfect man. Pure 
and clean of life ahd thought from his youth, he has 
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tinued the uniform practice of his daily walk into 
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yet been held narrow in his sympathies and harsh in. 


some of his judgments by his contemporaries. In 
early manhood he joined the Republican party, and 
never lost, through many changes of personal and 
party fortune, his loyalty and enthusiasm for the 
party leaders and principles adopted in his youth. 
He could see little or no good, indeed, outside his 


party, and was unsparing in his scorn of the in- 


dependents or mugwumps, of whom, none the less, 
his nephew, Sherman Hoar, was one of the most 
prominent. Even in recent times, when his oppo- 
sition to the. drift of party policy rose to the height 
cf moral passion, still he had no faith in any other 
power than the Republican party to save the coun- 
try from what he believed to be apostasy from the 
-rinciples of its founders and preservers and all 
its inspired prophets. This intense partisanship 
often made him vote in the end for measures against 
which he had launched the full vigor of his speech, 
and thus he seemed to many inconsistent. All the 
more heroic must we call the action by which finally, 
in obedience to conscience alone, he voted as well 
as passionately protested against the measures mak- 
ing the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands a sub- 
ject instead of, as he believed they were and of 
right ought to be, a free people. 

In appearance, in his later years, Senator Hoar was 
singularly lovely and venerable. His face had ih 
it something of Quaker benignity and calm. I imag- 
ine that the aged Franklin may have had the same 
expression. He was of a statelier race than that 
which walks our streets today—less hurried, less 
deeply sunk in the things of the visible world, while 
not less zealous for the advancement of mankind 
along all those lines where experience declares that 
advance can be wisely and safely made. As a pub- 
lic servant he was an indefatigable worker. He 
matured slowly, and less by reason of native bril- 
lancy than by a power of tireless application by 
which the whole man was given to the work or the 
problem in hand. He was always the statesman, 
never the mere politician. He never had to seek 
an Office, but rather the office sought him. Once 
elected, he gave his strength not merely to the ser- 
vice of his constituency but as much to the honor 
and progress of his country. His mind was of 
generous mould, and as the years went on it became 
stored with the treasures of history, oratory, poetry 
and prose literature. He was our “old man elo- 
quent.” Never employing mere ornament, but al- 
ways approaching his subject on the ground level, 
as his farmer ancestors had done, he rose with it, 
by the native dignity and nobility of his mind, 
until it became clothed upon with beauty and with 
power. The fragrant blossoms of rhythmic speech, 
in poetry or prose, often floated upon the current 


of his discourse, reminding us of the orators of 


earlier and less hurried days. But he never wavered 
from the point, or stopped until he had driven his 
conclusion home to its mark. His words were like 
winged arrows, beautiful in their flight and sure 
of their resting place. 

As a lawyer, after once his reputation was secure, 
it is probable that he could have made thousands of 
dollars annually by serving corporate interests 
where his income as senator gained himi only hun- 
dreds. He lived and died comparatively a poor man. 
It is said that he declined the office of ambassador 
to England, which he would richly have adorned, 
because he could not afford the expense that the. 
niggardliness of the government requires of its en- 
voy in London. This is an aspect of his career that 
we Shall do well not to forget. The future age that 
points to the relative barbarity of ours,—as we in 
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need reminding that, although we did produce the 
iniquities of corporate greed, and the corruptions of 
government in most of our large cities, and the pros- 
titution of public law and safety in certain sections 
to the false pride of race, and the other current sins 
against our better ideals, still we had offsets for all 
these, among which such a life as Senator Hoar’s 
is assuredly to be named, as well as miany more. 
The simplicity that attended him elsewhere en- 
tered into. and decided the nature of his religious 
beliefs. It must have-been of him, and no other, that 
one of his colleagues once said- he knew a senator 
of the United States who nightly knelt to say the 
Lord’s prayer to his Father in heaven, like a little 
child. For so childlike of heart*he was. I wish that 
it were possible for me to quote to you entire his 
address. at the National Unitarian Conference at 
Saratoga, N. Y., in 1894, upon assuming the chair as 
President. It is full of a breadth of charity that not 
all our Conference addresses, attain and keep. It 
breathes the warmest sympathy toward all forms of 
faith whatsoever. It deprecates the continuance of 
theological discussion, along the old dividing lines, 
and calls -for greater emphasis upon the central 
things by which we all stand united. It insists upon 
the importance of preaching righteousness, not dog- 
ma, the fortifying of the heart and will of the hearers 
week by week to resist temptation, and the setting 
forth of .whatever is pure and lovely and of good 
report in character, for the emulation of young and 
old alike. The great verities of religion and morali- 
ty to this nobly childlike soul were the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the commandments 
in which the whole law and prophets are fulfilled. 
His religion and his patriotism were fed from the 
- same roots. As he revered the abiding principles 
of the Christian faith, so he. also stood fast upon the 
rock of republican liberty laid bare in the wilderness 
of the new world by the toil and sacrifice of the 
fathers of our country. The man of God and the 
patriot were one and the same man. His religion 
was for week-days, as well as for Sundays, and it 
was a religion whose faith realized itself continually 
in action. ‘“‘Behold, an Israelite indeed, in whom is 
no guile!” Jesus is reported in John’s Gospel to 
have said in greeting Nathaniel. Our: Nathaniel 


was this man whose pure memory we reverence here 


today. Of him too we may repeat some more of the 
precious words that Emerson recited of his father. 
“The strength and beauty of the man lay in the 
natural goodness and justice of his mind, which, in 
manhood and-old age, after dealing all his life with 
weighty private and public interests, left an infantile 
innocence, of which we have no second or third 
example,—the strength of a chief united to the 
modesty of a child. He returned from courts or 
congresses to sit down, with unaltered humility, in 
the church or in the town-house, on the plain wooden 
bench where honor came and sat down beside him.” 
If Emerson had lived till now, he would have strick- 
en out the words, “of which we have no second or 
third example.” » The second example of what our 
great New England seer saw and admired in his fel- 
low-townsman, Squire.Hoar, we have seen and a 
nation honors in the Senator his son. Where to 
look for the third example Ido not know. But one 
can only come when, out of such a heritage of 
American manhood as was his, there appears an- 
other equally true and noble hearted man. — | 

he conspicuous thing about Senator Hoar’s po- 
litical career,—which cannot be ignored, as some of 
our timid speakers would ignore it, without leaving 
Hamlet out of the play,—was its splendid integrity. 
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our conceit point to the ages before we came,—will | 
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I said that he never sought either office or the re- 
wards of public service. Ina senate which has come 
to include many men whose only passport through 
its doors has been their wealth, he was a man of 
high thought, of patriotic motive, of unchallenged 
rectitudé in all his dealings. Severe at times as have 


been the criticisms on his course, never the faintest 


breath of base suspicion has sullied his fame. No 
lower motive has been imputed, or could possibly 
have been imputed, than lofty patriotism. His op- 
ponents, in and out of Congress, have added their 
sometimes grudging mieed of praise to the great 
chorus that has of late resounded in his honor. 
Nothing but praise of his purposes was to be spok- 
en. In an age of compromises, with material pros- 
perity, with political power, with old selfinterest in 
its myraid forms, this man was uncompromising. 
He bowed to no dictate save that of conscience. 
Not even the mandate of party, not of that party 
which he loved next to his own life, could bend him 
when his conscience spoke its solemn Nay. It is 
a great sight for our eyes to have seen. It is a 
glorious figure for our age, which will have so much 


to answer for at the stern bar of history, to send 


down into the future. Among the politicians, here 
was a statesman indeed. Among the shifty, here 
was one who stood like a rock. Among the crowd 
with their ears to the ground, listening only to the 
wishes of their constituents, here was one who, 


“while he did not neglect the district that had elected 


him, still served first the land he loved and the God 
he worshipped. | 

When we remember what American politics have 
been; what to a great degree they still are, a stench 
in the nostrils of the world, let us remember that 
in a long lifetime of political activity, of an intensely 
partisan kind, this man stood four-square to all the 
winds of policy, like a house that is builded upon 
the rock. In thinking of his life, I have been turn- 
ing to that famous discourse in which Theodore 
Parker, standing up in the midst of a draped and 
mourning Boston, bravely told the naked truth and 
made his terrible deductions from the Olympian 
fame of Daniel Webster. Here was another New 
England senator, in no less trying times, but with ~ 
the law of God in his heart and the divine command- 
ment written upon his forehead, and he faltered not. 
Here there are no deductions to be made. To him 
we may apply still other golden words of Emerson, 
those in which, in his Phi Beta Kappa poem of 
1834, the rising poet greeted Webster, then the 
grand hero of New England, and not yet fallen be- 
fore the voices of ambition into that great depth in 
which we see him engulfed in Whittier’s “Ichabod,” 
the lost leader. This was written of the younger 


Webster, and it rings true of Senator Hoar to the 
very end. 


He, when the rising storm of party roared, 
Brought his great forehead to the council board, 
There, while hot heads perplexed with fear the state, 
Calm as the morn the manly patriot sate; 

Seemed, when at last his clarion accents broke 

As if the conscience of the country spoke. 

Not on its base Monadnoe surer stood, 

Than he to common sense and common good: 
No mimic; from his breast his counsel drew, 
Believed the eloquent was aye the true; 

He bridged the gulf from th’ alway good and wise 
To that within the vision of small eyes. 
Self-centred; when he launched the genuine word 
It shook or captivated all who heard, 

Ran from his mouth to mountains and the sea, 

And burned in noble hearts proverb and prophecy. 


I am perfectly aware that part of this, when ap- 
plied to Senator Hoar, must seem: to some of you 
excessive praise. But I should not be telling the 
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whole truth, as it appears to me, if I did not go 
further yet. I have entitled him, in beginning my 
sermon, a great patriot. So I devoutly believe he 
was, and so he is now universally admitted to have 
been, even by his most partisan enemies. But let 
us not forget that within six years of his death he 
was branded by editors and speakers of his own 
party and by the political gossip of the country a 
traitor. How the searing epithet burned into his 
very soul may be partially guessed by the few 
speeches in which he barely alluded to it. Not 
that even such rank ingratitude from his country- 
men staggered him in the least. Like his father, 
with the Charleston mob howling beneath the win- 
dows, his judgment was unchanged, his heart beat 
just as sure. But the experience saddened him, 
even if he could account himself of the company,— 
as he said in one of his great speeches in the Sen- 
ate,—of Washington, Jefferson, Webster, Sumner, 
Lincoln, and the heroes of our whole past. In the 
Washington Conference address from which I have 
already quoted, he referred, among the other ex- 
amples of devotion to ideal aims that our churches 
could furnish, to “examples of the patriotism that 
will give its life for its country when in the right, 
and the patriotism that will make itself of no reputa- 
tion, if need be, to save its country from being in 
the wrong.” To make himself of no reputation, this 
was the patriotism of Senator Hoar, when he stood 
against the will of his party for what to him was 
sacred principle, and then voted as he spoke. I 
have no desire to resurrect the issue, to adorn my 
tale, and there is the less need of doing so, now 
that the great party in whose hands the destiny of 
our country for the present remains has put forward 
so greatly modified views in regard to the future of 
the Philippines. The rampant commercialism that 


five and six years ago was prating of “mountains of 


iron and nuggets of gold,” the self-seeking states- 
manship that was prepared to guide itself solely bv 
‘our interests” in the islands, have given place to 
words of soberness like those of Secretary Taft and 
Secretary Root, suggesting that independence for 
the islands may reasonably be expected to follow 
the years of our tutelage, though not promising, as 
may be wise, when full independence can be grant- 
ed the Filipinos. 

As one of the few that followed the lead of Sen- 
ator Hoar on the Philippine question, I am not dis- 
satisfied with these promises. The change of tone 
that they denote, coming as soon as this, is his suf- 
ficient justification. He may have been too much 
of an idealist, he may have failed to realize, as many 
of us did until we read of the Philippine exhibit at 
St. Louis, how various in their stages of culture and 
degrees of civilization are the island tribes and pee 
ples. But his main contentior —that if it were to be 
true to itself, this nation must in the end conclude to 
give the island people their liberty,—I think no far- 
sighted and patriotic American would now dispute. 
So soon does the wheel of time bring around some 
of its revenges. And it is my belief, that, when the 
wonderful history of these recent years has been 
written, in the far future, by some more widely com- 
prehending mind than any of ours, the figure of that 
rentle, white-haired man, of Puritan ancestry, stand- 
ing up in the senate of the mightiest people upon 
earth to plead for righteousness and justice to be 
done to a few millions of remote, half-barbaric 
islanders across the Pacific seas,—using the whole 
range of, his knowledge, his power of passionate 
statement, his devotion to the principles of the past, 
his sure confidence in God and right in the present. 
yet speaking as it seemed in vain to a half-scornful 
people, for the time being drunk with the lust of 
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power,—that, I say, will be, in its pure moral 
grandeur, among the greatest figures of our time. 
The two speeches of Senator Hoar, the one of April, 
1900, in denial of the right of the government of the 
United States, under the Constitution, to hold the 
Philippine Islands as a subject state, and the other, 
of May, 1902, entitled “The Attempt to Subjugate 
a People striving for Freedom, not the American Sol- 
dier, responsible for the Cruelties in the Philippines,” 
—these two, and of these preéminently the last, 
are almost the only utterances since the Civil War 
fit to rank with the greatest orations of our history. 
They still reflect too sharply upon our “fluent men 


of place and consequence” to be put, as Webster's 


speeches were, and Lincoln’s, into the school read- 
ers, for every boy and girl in America to learn. But 
some day they will be found there, with the older 
classics, as a part of the manual of patriotism. Then 
it may be recalled how the patriotism of self-inter- 
est rebuked this larger patriotism of unselfishness 
for which the stars contend in their courses, by call- 
ing it treachery. And out of it all,—at length, at 
length,—will come for that future America a surer 
insight into the everlasting truth that internationa| 
justice and good-will, not slaughter and oppression, 
alone accord with the will of that God who rules 
in heaven and on earth. 

The man with whom we have been spending this 
hour together felt that his justification would come, 
though there must have been a period when he 
could not have expected within his lifetime to see 
the day so near its dawning. One thing which he 
said, at the end of his greatest speech, shows the 
faith that was in him. “The hours are long in the 
life of a great people.” Yes, they are long! Long 
enough, in the swift movement of this vast nation, 
with its quickness of thought, and its sincere desire, ° 
deep down, to be in the right, long enough for that 
right to get itself slowly and surely done. But tc. 
the monitors of our better selves, to the reminders 
of our faithful past, to the prophesiers amid dark 
days of our nobler destiny, let us give thanks, even 
when we mix with them our tears! 

I shall have quite utterly failed of my purpose if 
I have unwittingly stirred in any one of you today 
the pulse of partisan feeling. I do not call this 
preaching politics, this dealing not with the for- 
‘tunes of candidates but with the concerns of right 
and wrong that make a nation despicable or: noble. 
Or, if it is preaching politics, it is the preaching of 
politics that our city and state and nation deeply 
need to hear. One of our papers, speaking with 
guarded praise of Senator Hoar, regretted that of 
late he could not rise to the spirit of Lowell’s lines, 

‘‘New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth.’’ 

But surely the editor forgot that while the ancient 
good of policy may change, the ancient gcod of princi- 
ple only abides the firmer in its rest on right and God. 
This was -a man who stood by principle alone. So he 
shall stand, when the magnates and the fighters and the 
presidents of lesser breed shall be forgotten all but 
in-name alone. Do not Lowell’s great words of 
Lincoln here apply also? 


Safe in himself as in a fate,— 
So always firmly he: 
He knew to bide his time, 
And can his fame abide, 
Still patient in his simple faith sublime, 
Till the wise years decide. | 
Great captains, with their guns and drums, 
Disturb our judgment for the hour, 


But at last silence comes; . 
These all are gone, and, standing like a tower, 
The kindly-earnest, brave, foreseeing man, 
Sagacious, patient, dreading, praise, not blame. 


There, in the “God’s acre” of Concord, called 
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Sleepy Hollow, where in the early October days 
they laid him, and in the same lot where he was 
laid, is an inscription of rare and revealing beauty 
over the tomb of that father, so many of whose 
traits we have been finding in the son. It is from 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,” and relates the passing of 
another Christian soul into the land of eternal 


promise. 
The pilgrim they laid in a chamber 
Whose windows opened toward the sunrising; 
The name of the chamber was Peace. 
There he lay till break of day, and then 
He arose and sang. : 


So, in the peace of a good conscience and a cer- 


‘tain hope, lay down this pilgrim of our latter day. 


And his deeds still sing for him, and will sing, now 
that he seems for the moment to be gone. 
A Negro’s Creed. 

I believe in God who made of one blood all races 
that dwell on earth, 

I believe that all men, black and brown ana white, 
are brothers, varying, through Time and Opportunity, 
in form and gift and feature, but differing in no essen - 
tial particular, and alike in soul and in the possibility 
of infinite development. 

Especially do I believe in the Negro race; in thee 
beauty of its genius, the sweetness of its soul, and its 
strength in that meekness which shall yet inherit this 
turbulent earth. 

I believe in pride of race and lineage and self; in 
pride of self so deep as to scorn injustice to other 
selves; in pride of lineage so great as to despise no 
man’s father ; in pride of race so chivalrous as neither 
to offer bastardy to the weak nor beg wedlock of the 
strong, knowing that men may be brothers in Christ, 
even though they be not brothers-in-law. 

I believe in Service—humble, reverent service, from 
the blackening of boots to the whitening of souls; for 
Work is Heaven, Idleness Hell, and Wage is the 
“Well done!” of the Master who summoned all them 
that labor and are heavy laden, making no distinction 
between the black sweating cotton-hands of Georgia 
and the First Families of Virginia, since all distinction 
not based on deed is devilish and not divine. 

I believe in the devil and his angels, who wantonly 
work to narrow the opportunity of struggling human 
beings, especially if they be black; who spit in the 
faces of the fallen, strike them that cannot strike again, 
believe the worst and work to prove it, hatmg the 
image which their Maker stamped on a brother's soul. 

I believe in the Prince of Peace. I believe that 
War is Murder. I believe that armies and navies are 
at bottom the tinsel and braggadocio of oppression and 
wrong; and I believe that the wicked conquest of 
weaker and darker nations by nations whiter and 
stronger but foreshadows the death of that strength. 

I believe in liberty for all men; the space to stretch 
their arms and their souls; the right to breathe and the 
right to vote, the freedom to choose their friend’, enjoy 
the sunshine and ride on the railroads, uncursed by 
color; thinking, dreaming, working as they will in a 
kingdom of God and love. 

I believe in the training of children, black even as 
white; the leading out of little souls into the green 
pastures and beside the still waters, not for pelf or 
peace, but for Life lit by some large vision of beauty 
and goodness and truth; lest we forget, and the sons 
of the fathers, like Esau, for mere meat barter their 
birthright in a mighty nation. 

Finally, I believe in Patience—patience with the 
weakness ofsthe Weak and the strength of the Strong, 
the prejudice of the Ignorant and the ignorance of the 
Blind ; patience with the tardy triumph of Joy and the 
mad chastening of Sorrow—patience with God.—W. 
E, Burghardt Du Bois, Reprinted from Independent 
of Oct. 6, : | 
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‘ “The Secret of Jesus.” 


By BENJAMIN Fay MILLs, 
IV. 
RESIST NOT EVIL. 


All evils. consist in an imperfect apprehension of the 
facts of life, a mistaken attitude of mind towards hu- 
man experience, and a consequent unsatisfactory con- 
duct. Any one who understands and practices the 
principle that makes this statement of Jesus reason- 
able, will not only have learned his personal secret, but 
will be free of the universe, 

I. Apparent evil is not evil in its essence.’ It must 
be that beneath the surface all that can exist is good, 
and needs no resistance. If there be a God, then as 
the theologians teach, all originally came from him, 
and he must now be latent in all that exists. “The 
religious man answers the question, “Before anything 
was, what was there?” by saying, “In the beginning, 
God.” -He believes that in some way God spun the 
universe out of himself. All the creeds of all the great 
religions teach the omnipresence of God. What do 
they mean by this? The writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews says, in addressing the deity, “Thou art of 
purer eyes than to behold evil.” Let a man be pure 
in heart, that is, unadulterated in thought and word 
and deed, and he will see and behold God in every 
object and individual and experience of life. Be- 
neath what seems repulsive to us, there must be a 
deeper depth where reason reigns. We may profess 
to believe in the spiritual constitution of the universe, 
but most of us do not speak to the spirit in men and 
in things, but rather to that which is illusory and de- 
ceptive. The force of the injunction, “Resist not 
evil,” will be apprehended only through the percep- 
tion of unity everywhere, the absolutely trustful at- 
titude of mind that does not shrink from, but welcomes 
all the hard experiences of life, and the resolute con- 
duct that leads a man to agree with his adversary 
quickly, while he is the way with him. 

This life is a great game, in the satisfactory playing 
of which it is essential that we should have adversaries 
almost but not quite so well equipped as we. The 
universe is the unfolding of a drama, the purport of 
which can be seen clearly in the development of the 
greatest human souls. The reward for acting one’s 
part well even though it be a minor part, is promotion 
to a higher position, and, beyond that, to be taken into 
partnership with the manager of the performance, ana 
finally to be able to write the play ourselves. 

II. Evil is not in things, conditions, events or men. 

1. It is not in things, 

“In the mud and scum of things 
There alwav, alway, something sings.” 

Ruskin beautifully points out to us this truth in, 
what he says concerning the clay and sand and soot. 
Under the skill.of man, the clay will become porcelain, 
and may be printed upon and placed in the king’s 
palace; then again it may become hard and clear and 
white, and have the power of drawing to itself the blue 
and the red, the green and the purple rays of the sun- 
light, and become an opal. The sand will become very 
hard and white, and have the power of drawing to 
itself the blue rays of the sunlight, and become a 


- sapphire. The soot will become the hardest and 


whitest substance known, and be changed into a dia- 
mond. ges 
2. Evil is not in conditions. All the good of human 


conditions ‘is relative. The crust despised by one man ~~ 


is the bread of life to another. There are no circum- 
stances so hard but that similar conditions have been 
glorified by the faith of some great soul. 

3. Evil is not in events. “All that can possibly hap- 


pen anywhere at any time is provided for in the in- 
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herencies of things,’ when met by a confident spirit. 
“I count life just a stuff to try the soul’s strength on.” 
Through all the hardest experiences of life, the non- 
resistant man may truly say, Jn all these things I am 
more than a conqueror. ‘They are meant only to serve 
as gymnastic apparatus for our mental and moral de- 
velopment. | 

4. Evil is not in actions in themselves. A man 
may write his name aided by the same light, with the 
same pen, with the same ink, on the same sort of paper, 
in one case for the most benevolent purpose, and in 
the other, with the utmost malevolent intent. The dif- 
ference between work and play is not in what-men do, 
but the spirit in which-they do it. Whitman is right 
when he says, “I say in fact that there is no evil, or if 
there is, it is just as important to you and me as any- 
thing else.” 

5» Evilis not in men. What seems evil to the suf- 
ferer seems good to the aggressor. The thief does not 
steal because he wishes to do wrong, and the murderer 
does not kill because the murder seems .an evil thing 
to him. The thief believes that his wants should be 
supplied. He may not know what his true wants are, 
and he certainly takes a wrong method to supply them, 
but the immediate purpose of the thief is not wrong, 
but right, from his viewpoint. The murderer sees 
in his way an obstacle that he believes ought to be re- 
moved. He is right in thinking that every obstacle in 
his path either should be removed or overcome. It 
may be that this man who offends him is not a real 
obstacle, but he does not know that. It is certainly 
true that he cannot remove the obstacle by violence, 
but he cannot perceive this; and when he kills the one 
who offends him, he does it, not because he wants to 
do wrong, . but because, however mistaken he may be 
in, his judgment, he wants to do right. These consid- 
erations do not at all lessen moral responsibility; if 
anything’, they increase it. They simply point out the 
seat of moral accountability as resting in the under- 
standing and the conscience, and depending upon the 
measure of a man’s enlightenment. ‘This is one rea- 
son why no man is fitted to judge another, because he 
cannot estimate what really moves the other, unless he 
can look with the other’s eyes and see what appears to 
him to be good. 

III. We cannot overcome evil with evil, but we 


can overcome evil only with good. 


This means, by non-resistarice and the positive man- 
ifestation of confidence and love. This is true of 

1. Physical evil. The physicians all over the civil- 
ized world tell their patients that what they need is 
not medicine, but hygiene. What they mean by this, 
is that, instead of the violent attempt to fight disease 
with substances supposed to be antagonistic to it, 
healing may be wrought. only by a cheerful co-opera- 
tion with the great vital laws of nature which are al- 
ways working toward restoration and perfect health. 
There is no physical poison deadlier than the spirit of 
resistance, in its effect upon the physical health. An- 
ger, fear, distrust and all forms of anxiety are the 
essential supporters of disease. 

2. Mental trouble. The attitude of trust would 
banish all forms of mental unrest. Job says, “I feared 
a fear, and it came upon me.” All fear and anxiety 
are the mental resistance of evil. 


I am inclined to think that even a large portion of . 


insanity would be entirely cured if we could get .the 
subjects to cultivate a cheerful and confident and 
trustful spirit. I i.ave read a well-authenticated ac- 
count of the village of Gheel in Belgium, where for 
generations it has been the one occupation of the 
residents to care, in a thoroughly kindly fashion, for 
the insane. Lunatics are brought there by thousands, 
and it is said that 2 far larger proportion are discharged 
as restored to sanity than from any other similar place 
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in the world. The residents of this community are 
trained by the physicians to humor the patients, whom 
they entertain in their individual homes, to the ‘fullest 
possible extent. They are taught not to resist the de- 
sires of their charges, except when the fulfillment of 
them would work immediate harm, and even in that 
case, not to enter into any argument nor to use force, 
but to divert the mind of the patient by leading him to 
do something which he would prefer. 

An illustration was given in the account which I 
read, of a so-called violent lunatic who was brought to 
Gheel and given into the charge of a young married 
woman, whose ancestors for several generations had 
been engaged in this same sort of service. Upon 
coming into the house, the visitor immediately took a 
fancy to the baby of his host. Shortly after his ar- 
rival, this woman heard sounds of a violent commo- 
tion in the room of the insane man and hurrying 
thither with her child in her arms, and opening the 
door, she found that her patient had worked himself 
into a great rage; with some terrible imprecation, he 
rushed toward her, lifting up a heavy water pitcher 
in his hand, and exclaiming that he was about to kill 


‘her. Instead of manifesting any alarm or endeavor- 


ing to leave the room, she stepped toward him with a 
smile, held ‘out the infant, and said, “Here, take the 
baby”! The lunatic dropped the water pitcher and 
took the child in his afms, whereupon the mother 
quietly turned and left the room, and when, after some 
minutes, she returned, she found him sitting on the 
floor, playing with the child, clothed and in his right 
mind. 

3. Moral delinquency. I am aware that the question 
will naturally be asked as to whether we should not 
resist moral evil, when its commission is suggested to 
ourselves. We are told that we ought to resist the devil 
in order that he may flee from us. Of course there 
is a sense in which this is vitally true, but there is an- 
other sense in which all who have ever been success- 
ful in living truly moral lives, have learned that the 
power of resisting evil does not consist in violent 
action, but rather in that quiet and fearless retirement 
into the recesses of one’s own nature, where we may 
always find the divine wisdom and power and purity 
that makes evil an impossibility. The old hymn used 
to tell us that 

‘‘Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees; ’’ 
and, in the language of what in our modern — Ma 
called The New Thought, we learn the value of “ 
tering into the silence” as a remedy for all the dis- 
tresses and confusions and even the sins of life. 

It is by the practice of this principle also that we 
can alone overcome resentment and malice in others. 
If a man strikes you and you return the blow, what 
have you done? In each one of us there seems to 


reside a sac of poison; and if you strike a man who has 


struck, you, you add to his anger, and cause this sac 
to be broken, and the poison thoroughly spattered 
throughout his whole nature; while it is also a fact 
that the very act on your part, by which you resent and 
resist the injury, causes your poison sac to be broken, 
and you also to suffer, even as the man whom you 
are trying to injure. 

I knew of a minister who was to preach one eve- 
ning in a certain city, and during the afternoon, as he 
passed along the street, he heard some shrieks and 
cries for help from a ‘dwelling. Pushing open the 
door and entering, he saw a great brutal, partially 
intoxicated young man with his hand uplifted, evi- 
dently about to strike his defenseless mother and sister. 
The intruder immediately pressed in between him and 
his victims, and said to him very gently “T think 
you will be sorry, sir, if you strike those women.” 
With an oath, the bully let the blow fall upon the 
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head of the man who was thus gently interfering, and 
knocked him down. He said that, as he fell, he 
thought of the word of Jesus, “lf a man strike you on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other also,” and, rising 
up, he literally. fulfilled the injunction, turning the 
other side of his face toward the man who had struck 


him, and saying pleasantly, “You may hit.me again, if | 


you wish to.” 

Now, it is my belief that under such conditions, not 
one man in ten million could have hit him, but this 
man in the unreason of his rage and his partial intoxi- 
cation was the one exception, and, for the second time, 
he knocked him down. The minister said that as he 
fell, the thought occurred to him, “Now, I have done 
what Jesus said, and turned the other cheek, and I 
think I may as well get up and give this fellow a good 
lesson,’ and his muscles grew strong with the memory 
of the old days when he had been noted for his athletic 
prowess. Suppose he had risen with this impulse 
and knocked down the brutal young man, what lesson 
would he have taught him? Nothing, except to in- 
crease in him the spirit of malevolence and his con- 
viction. that the appeal to violence was the way for one 
to fulfill his ambition. ae 

There came to the mind of this man a better thought, 
that what he needed to do, was, not to do what Jesus 
said, but to manifest the spirit that would make such 
an injunction reasonable; and so, rising for the second 
time, he stood before the one who had injured him, 
and said, with a smile, “You may hit me again, if you 
wish to.” The enraged young man lifted his hand to 
strike for the third time, but he could not bring it 
down; his fist was clenched, and there came upon him 
a strange catalepsy, which held his arm rigid above his 
head. After vainly struggling for a few moments to 
effect his purpose, there suddenly came a relaxation 
of his hand and arm, his arm dropped by his side, his 
head fell upon his breast and, with a wild outcry, he 
rushed from the house. That evening as the minister 
was delivering his sermon, right in the middle of the 
address, this man rose up in the middle of the church, 
and coming hurriedly toward the front, cast himself 
upon his knees and said with sobs, “Minister, I have 
been a very wicked man, but now if you will tell me 
how to be good, I will try my best.” 

I have. not the slightest question that the practice of 
this principle would work under all conditions, even 
among those who are regarded as the most unreason- 
able and depraved men. . In fact we are having a re- 
markable object lesson along this line presented to us 
in connection with the administration of the Cook 
County Jail in Chicago, where those who are regarded 
as the worst criminals in America are confined, to the 
number of six or seven hundred. For several years 
now, the jailer, John L. Whitman, has administered 
this prison on the principles of kindness and confidence 
in the men, and as a result no exercise of force is ever 
required in the prison. 
is practically administered by the moral influence of 
the prisoners themselves. They organized among 
themselves what is called the John L, Whitman Moral 
Improvement Association, and all but a comparatively 


small percentage of them who spend any length of 


time in this jail, go out with new purposes in their 
hearts, which in a great many cases are realized in 
honorable and useful lives. 

I asked Mr. Whitman if he did not ever have to use 
force with people who were crazy or intoxicated when 
first brought in, and he said that whenever this was 
necessary, it was exercised in precisely the same way 


as would be done in a first class gree: and that as 


soon as the violent person came to himself, he seemed 
to get a new spirit, and to be touched by the atmos- 
phere existing in the institution. Last year when I 
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first saw Mr. Whitman, I asked him to tell me how he 
had handled the most violent case that had come under 
his observation, and after thinking a minute, he. said: 

‘“T think this was the case of a burly negro who had 
been noted for savagery. One day a messenger came 
to my office and said that this man was wild with 
rage, and was fighting on the balcony of one of the 
tiers with four of the guards, and trying to throw 
them down four stories, onto the stone pavement of 
the yard below.. I immediately went into the corridor. 
As I did so, endeavoring to become perfectly quiet 
in my mind, and without any outward sign of agita- 
tion, | walked up the three flights of iron stairs, and 
along this narrow balcony, to where this huge negro 
was struggling with the guard in his endeavor to 
kill them. As I came near to them, I said, as quietly 
as I possibly could, “Take your hands off from this 
prisoner. I want to speak with him. J want him to 


understand that if anything is wrong about the prison, 


I will set it right, that he can get perfect justice and 
kindness if he will talk with me reasonably.’ The 
men replied, ‘Jailer, he will kill us and you, if we let 
go of him.’ I said, “No, he won't; take off your hands!’ 
By that time I had reached the place where the strug- 


gle was going on, and managed to put my hand upon .. 


the negro’s shoulder, and ran it quietly dewn his arm 
until | got hold of his hand. I then said again to the 
men, “lake off your hands,’ and they at last obeyed me. 
I then said to the prisoner, ‘Look in my eye—I am 
your friend; I don’t know what this trouble is, but 
you evidently think that something is wrong, and is 
being done as it ought not to be done. I promise you 
that if there is anything wrong about this prison, or 
you have been unjustly injured in any way, I will make 
it right. You are not in condition just now to’hold a 
conversation with me, but if you will come with me 
and become quiet, just as soon as you get control of 
yourself | will talk the matter over with you, and 
if you will tell me what the difficulty is, and there is 
any way that I can straighten it out, I shall be glad to 
do it. Will you come?’ He hesitated a minute, and 
said, “Where do you want to take me?’ I answered 
quietly, ‘Down to the solitary.’ After another min- 
ute’s hesitation, he said, ‘All right, I will go.’ I 
walked on before him, and he followed after me, quietly 
and without any compulsion, while we went down- 
stairs to the solitary cell. I went in with him, and said 
to him, ‘Now I am going to leave you here for five 
or ten minutes; when I come back, I think you will 
be perfectly quiet in your mind, and be able to tell 
me plainly -what you think the trouble is.’ I. then 
locked the door and left him, and when I went back 
a few. minutes later, | found him sitting there very 
calmly, and he said to me, ‘Jailer, there isn’t any 
trouble except what is in me. I have been thinking 
it over, and I see that I was entirely wrong, and you 
will never have any more trouble with me.’ I said to 
him, ‘If that is so, I shall not try to keep you in this 
cell any longer,’ and let him go out in the corridor 
among the other prisoners, and from that day he was 


one of the best behaved prisoners that we have ever 


had in this jail.” 


I believe that this principle would also work in the 3 


largest scope in organized society. Shelley has a poem 
in which he suggests what he thinks would be the duty 


of a people who were grievously oppressed and who 
desired to practice this principle, _ . 


‘‘Let a vast assembly be 
And, with great solemnity, :«' 
Declare, with measured words, that ye 
Are, as God has made ye, free. 
Be your strong and simple words 
Keen to wound as sharpened swords, 
And wide as targes let them be, 
With their shade to cover ye, 
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And, if then the tyrants dare 

Let them ride among you there; 
Slash and stab and maim and hew: 
What they like that let them do. 
With folded arms and steady eyes 
And little fear and less surprise, 
Look upon them as they slay 

Till their rage has died away. 
And that slaughter, to the nation, 
Shall steam up like inspiration, 
Eloquent, oraculat; — , 

A voleano heard afar,’’ 

I believe that the first nation, great or small, that 
will expend its substance for the assistance of other 
nations, but not one dollar for conquest or revenge, 
that literally will appeal to the highest reason rather 
than to the arbitrament of force, that, being struck upon 
one cheek will turn the other also and will prove the 
sincerity of its faith by its deeds, will be as a very 
Christ of God to the peoples of the earth, for the bear- 
ing away of the strife. and confusions of men and 
bringing in the era of perpetual -and permanent peace. 

There are certain objections to the practice of this 
principle that are frequently heard. 

First, that, not to resist evil is the act of a coward. 
I am not pleading for cowardice. I think that a man 


‘who believes that he ought to resent and resist injury, 


and does not do it because he is afraid, lives on the 
lowest plane; compared with whom, the man who vig- 
orously resists every act that seéms to him evil, has at- 
tained a high moral station; but I think there is a 
morality that is vastly beyond this, that requires a far 
higher courage. ao 

As Monseigneur Welcome said: ‘There is one kind 
of bravery for a colonel of dragoons and another for 
the man of God; only our kind is quiet.’”’ Another 
objection is, that it is the duty of a man to defend 
himself. From one point of view, man has no such 
duty; from another, this is the way and the only 
way to defend himself. People sometimes say “How 
about a defenceless woman, attacked by a thoroughly 


unreasonable man? Ought she not to defend herself. 


in every possible way?” Yes, she should; but the or- 
dinary ways of defence would not have the slightest 
probability of effectiveness in such a case. In fact they 
would only add to the disaster which she feared about 
to come upon her. I read in a paper, the other day, 
about a woman who was attacked by a brutal man with 
a scythe in his hand, who threatened to kill her with 
the scythe, if she did not do what he desired. She 
looked at him with perfect fearlessness and kindness, 
and spoke to him so calmly that he entirely lost his 
desire for the fulfilment of his purpose. I believe that 
if any woman could stand without mistrust, without 
anxiety, without shadow of fear, in the presence of any 
so-called evil-minded person who was seeking to work a 
personal injury and that, if in addition to this, this 
individual could have a heart that was filled with sym- 
pathy and the sincere desire of selfless service—I be- 
lieve that such an one would be securely protected from 
all injury; and that if this were not the case, then it 
would be better for the threatened one to suffer. 
Some time ago Miss Jane Addams was conversing at 
the table at Hull House with some of her associates 
about the question as to what they would do if the 
home should be entered by burglars. Miss Addams 
said that she did not know exactly what she would do, 
but that she hoped that no one who came to that house 
would be treated by any inmate with anything but the 
greatest courtesy and kindness. A little later, she had 
the opportunity of putting her theory into practice. 
Two burglars did break in, in the middle of the night, 


and she heard them. Throwing on a wrapper, and 


taking a light in her hand, she went from her room 
to the head of the stairs, and saw two masked men 
coming up from the lower floor. She spoke to them 
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with great calmness, and very pleasantly, saying, 
“Good evening, gentlemen, what can we do for you?” 
They seemed exceedingly embarrassed, stopped in their 
ascent, and said, “Nothing; nothing.” “But,” she 
said, ‘‘you must have wanted something or you would 
not have called upon us.” “No,” said they, “we don’t 
want anything,” and they turned and started down 
the stairs. She called after them, saying, “Wait a min- 


ute, and | will come down and open the door for you, 


if you feel that you must go,” but they replied, “No, 
you needn't do that, we will go out the way we came 
in, and out they went through the window. 

But some one will say that while we ought not to re- 
sent personal injury, it is our duty to others, who are 


being attacked, to defend them. 


How can we best defend them? A little man about 
eighty years old said to me one day in a trembling 
voice, “But do you not think that if I saw a great 
brutal prize-fighter sort of a man beating a little boy, 
it would be my business to interfere and stop him?” 
1 could not help smiling, as I said, “It seems to me. 
in such a case by physical violence. The probability 
is that the man would.simply have delivered an extra 
blow that would have made at least a temporary 
finish of the intruder, and then gone on pound- 
ing the boy. If, instead of that, one should go 
up to the man and hold out the hand and speak to him 
very kindly, that might be sufficient to take away his 
rage; or, better yet, if one should say to him with 
a smile, “Would you just as soon hit me as to hit 
the boy?” that would in every probability be sufficient 
to destroy his anger; and if it were not, and he should 
accept the invitation, and strike the one who was inter- 
vening, then this one would suffer a genuine martyr- 
dom, from which the best results might be anticipated. 


“But,” says another, “Are we not required to protect 
society?’ A lad had thoughtlessly taken something 
which did not belong to him, and had pleaded guilty to 
the charge of larceny. I had asked the judge, for 
certain reasons known to me, to make the sentence as 
light as possible, when he replied, “I am here for the 
purpose of protecting society.” To send a young man 
to one of the universities of crime, which we find in our 
ordinary prisons, for a trivial offence, would not be a 
helpful way to protect society. If the young man had 
gone to prison, there is every probability that he would 
have come out an enemy of society, all the rest of his 
life—to prey upon his fellows. As it was, the sentence 
was a light one, in the shape of a fine, and upon the 
fine being paid, the young man went to work and is 
now leading an honorable life, with the prospect of a 
satisfactory future. ) 

Who protected society ;—the policeman and the 
court that sent Jean Valjean to the galleys for stealing 
bread to feed the hungry children of his sister, whence 
he emerged nineteen years later, with the determination 
to make society pay dearly for his sufferings ; or Bishop 
Myriel, who, by forgiving the crime against him, and 
acting to him the part of a Christ, transformed the 
convict and made him, to the end of his days, a bene- 
factor of his fellows? 


A few years ago, a Northern man was delivering a 
series of sermons in a Southern town. Some facts 
came to his notice concerning the conduct of some 
prominent citizens of the town, that greatly angered 
him. He took occasion, in a public address, to de- 
nounce these citizens with great severity, and unmeas- — 
ured bitterness. The hot blood of those who were 
thus publicly criticized, was aroused, and some of them 
threatened to take the life of the preacher. Among 
these was an elderly judge and his four stalwart sons. 
who considered themselves especially aggrieved. The 
preacher, hearing of. these threats, bought a revolver, 
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and went out into a field to practice its use. With him 
went a gentleman known to me, who said that after the 
preacher had practiced a while, he said to him, “My 
friend, do you think this is the way that Jesus would 
act, if his life were thréatened. under similar condi- 
tions?” The minister said “No,” and after a little fur- 
ther thught, he took the revolver back to the store 
where he had procured it, That night, when he returned 
from the meeting which he had been addressing, and 
was sitting upon the piazza of his hotel, Judge S 
and his sons dragged him into the street, beat him 
severely, and possibly would have killed him, if he had 
not been resuced by some of the bystanders. He 
refused to make any complaint against those who at- 
tacked him; but they were arrested by the authorities, 
and as soon as the injured man was able to come into 
court, they were arranged for trial. When this‘ gen- 
tleman was called on to give his testimony, as the first 
witness, he arose, and, addressing the presiding Judge, 
said, “Your Honor, may I say a word before I take my 
place on the witness stand?” . Permission being given, 
he then said, “I desire, before bearing anv testimony 
in this case, to say that I am heartily sorrv for all that 
has occurred, on my part. I realize that I was wronz 
in the way that I said the things that caused Judge 
S—— and his sons to feel so aggrieved. I do not sup- 
pose one would deny that what I said was true, but I 
did not speak in the right spirit. I had no kindness and 
gentleness in my heart, and I was exceedingly unkind 
and bitter in my language; in fact I had felt somewhat 


personally aggrieved in the matter and was making. 


use,of my position in order that I might deal out ven- 
geance. If I had not spokén in the way I did, I do not 
suppose that Judge S - and his sons would have 
thought it necessary to attack me. If I have to give 
my testimony, I will do so, but I would rather not, 
if there is any way in which I may be excused; and 
before the trial goes on, I want to make this public 
statement and confession as emphatically as I can, to 
say that I am sorry for the way I injured these gen- 
tlemen, and to ask them publicly for their forgive- 
ness.” 

He then went over where the old judge was seated, 
inside the bar, and held out his hand, and said, “Judge 
, will you forgive me for the bitter way I felt and 
spoke about you.” 

The old judge staggered to his feet, and with a.chok- 
ing voice said, “Forgive you? Forgive you?—I am the 
one who needs to be forgiven ;” and almost before they 
knew it, these two supposed enemies had their arms 
around one another, and were mingling their tears. 
Some one commenced to sing the Doxology, and all the 
people in the court room stood up and joined in the 
singing. When,they had taken their seats, the sheriff 
held up the indictments, and said, “Your Honor, what 
shall I do with these?” 

The presiding judge said, “I don’t think we will need 
them just now, and you may file them away for future 
reference.” : . 

Then the sheriff said.—and he was not a man pro- 
fessedly religious,—“Your Honor, if this could hap- 
pen in every. court room I believe that our courts 
would be changed into places of prayer, and our pris- 
ons into houses of praise.” 


Death. — 


Death is indeed a prospect strange. 
_. A thing to dread for those who weep, 
And yet each day we have like change, 
‘We sleep and waken from the sleep! 
} a WILLIAM Brunton. 
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THE FIELD. 


“The World ts my Country; to do good is my Religion.” 


Joseph H. Crooker. 


Tacoma, WasH.—The First Free Church of this place is 
once more girding itself to the work. The Rev. N. H. Nesbitt 
was inducted into the first new field on the 5th inst. Unrry 
sends its greetings to its friends who live in that favored 
town over which the great mountain with its peerless and 
endless crown of white ever presides, and who have found in 
Mr, Nesbitt a new leader and teacher. 


A liberal Doxology. 


Praise God’s eternal law of Good 
Which makes the world a brotherhood, 
Affirm that law each passing hour, 
Reveal it in its Peace and Power. . 


Do first the deed which lies at hand, 
Serve them that nearest to thee stand; 
Thy brother’s need thy earliest care, 

Thy brother’s good thy ceaseless prayer. 


Deny thyself and back to thee 
Shall come a blessing full and free; 
Give; and thine erstwhile empty cups 
From founts eternal shall fill up. 
KLIZABETH BooTtH NESBITT. 
Laucoma, Washington. 


tn 


The Illinois’ Conference. 


The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Illinois Conference of 
Unitarian and other Independent Societies was held at Hins- 
dale, Ill, October 5 and 6. 

On Wednesday afternoon the ministers of the Conference 
had an informal gathering at which each set forth his ideals 
of the minister’s office and his methods of pursuing those 
ideals. It was a helpful meeting. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to a platform meeting. 
Rev. Parker Stockdale of Aurora spoke of ‘‘The Religion of 
the 20th Century,’’ holding that it will recognize the sacred- 
ness of all days and of every legitimate human interest; will 
accept frankly and fully. the results of scientific research 
as parts of a progressive revelation; will be permeated by a 
sense ot the Divine Immanence and by virtue of this will be 
more spiritual as well as more rational; and will be more 
dynamic, recognizing Love as the greatest thing in God or 
man and Love to God and man as the moving power and 
highest expression of practical religion. 

Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford’s topic was ‘‘The Religion of the 
Ages.’’ We should aspire to membership in the Holy Catho- 
lic Church. Under varicus forms, with differing doctrines, in 


all ages men have reached out towards the larger life, have — 


been dimly conscious of its dawning within themselves, have 
felt the touch of God. This is the Religion of the Ages, of 
whose permanent power creeds and rituals are but tran- 
sient symbols and partial expressions. We are often much 
exercised about the particular forms and doctrines of our 
own day, but this underlying current, man’s growing sense 
of ‘‘the larger life,’’ which is one, of which he is a part, we 
need never be disturbed about. Its spread and growth can 
be no more hindered than the coming of spring. It is just 
as natural, just as inevitable. That religion is natural, that 


‘man’s nature may be trusted, does not mean that man may 
give free rein to animal: instincts. It 
to climb, a part of the great world process. It is not natural 


It is natural for man 
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for man to go down into the brute life; it is natural for him 
‘to climb up into the Christ-life. © gee 

Thursday forenoon was given’to Conference and Denomina- 
tional matters. A brief address by the President, Mr. Puls- 
ford; was followed by the reports of Secretary and Treasurer 
and the appointment of a Business Committee. At 11 o’clock 
Rev. W. M. Backus gave an address on ‘‘The Relation of the 
State Conference to the W. U. C. and to the A. U. A.’’ He 
pointed out the looseness of the State organization and its 
lack of definite relation to the W. U. C. or to any other body; 
then called attention to the. comparative ineffectiveness of 
the W. U. GC. as a.missionary. body owing to the lack of 
funds for missionary work under its own administrative con- 
trol. A brief discussion followed in. which Mr. Backus was 
kept busy answering questions from the floor. 

At 11:45 o’clock Mrs,“E. N. Delapo read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Alliance Outlook,’’ giving a well chosen picture, with due per- 
spective and careful focussing, of the organization which 1s 
fast becoming the most important factor in our church life 
and missionary. work, closing with a description of the local 
field and its eall for more earnest cultivation. The discussion 
was participated in by Messrs, Pulsford, Warren and Stock- 
dale. 

At 12:30 o’elock Rev. F. A. Weil of the Third Church, 
Chicago, conducted a Devotional Service with the central 
thought of ‘‘Consecration of our Powers.’’ 

Lunch was served at 1 o’clock. 

The afternoon session was devoted to ‘‘The Educational 
Chureh.’’ Rev. R. C. Bryant of the Christian Union Church, 
Rockford, spoke of ‘‘The Church the People’s University ”’ 
to the following effect: Character grows, is not built; 1s a life 
process, God’s work. Culture, dealing with a life process, 1s 
thus a far-reaching term, worthy to describe the purpose of a 
church, The new spirit in education and in religion shares 
the same ideals and methods. All true religion must be edu- 
cational and all true education must be religious. Not to 
learn’ facts or to accept creeds, but to develop power, to culti- 
vate character is, or ought to be the supreme end in both 
school and church. Education and character are not to be 
gotten once for all, like a college degree or baptismal cer- 
tificate, but ought to grow through life. To see that this 1s 
done is the business of the church. The Christian Union 
Church tries-to-do this equally*through its service of worship 
and through its study sections and practical activities of 
kindergarten, domestic science and manual training. 

The paper of Rev. D. M. Kirkpatrick of, Streator, ‘‘The Re- 
ligious Value of Symbolic Teaching,’’ was-read- by Mr, George 
N. Taylor. It held that symbols and forms are necessary 
means to the real ends of religion. .The Kingdom of God 
ought to be visible, the Way of Righteousness as plain and 
conerete as,the Appian Way. Classes in literature or wood- 
carving may afford concrete illustrations of life values. They 
are important not as ends, but as means to religious culture. 
Art should be the handmaid of religion. The church should 
be more beautiful than the theatre; should have the best 
music and the best pictures, because beauty has a religious 
significance and power to form character through stirring 
sentiment. For. the same reason we ought not to be afraid 
to make more use of the cross in our churches and should 
more largely observe the Christian year. aa 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones spoke of ‘‘Lincoln Centre,’’ giving 
earnest utterance to the ideals therein embodied. The New 
Theology, he said, has won its battle; but the New Psychol- 
ogy and the New Sociology still await any wide acceptance. 
as they make their way the ‘‘Seven Day Church’’ 1s in- 
evitable. The question is not whether Isaiah or Browning 1s 
more authoritative or incisive, but which, in a given case, 1s 
more effective to rouse inner life and power; not whether a 
service of worship and sermon is good, but whether it is 
enough. Religion can not be put off in a compartment by it- 
self. Holiness and helpfulness, education anc character must 
be won together, if at all. Life is woven all of one web. We 
must learn to use the mighty force so potent in industry and 
commerce,—combination, codperation, unification. Learning 
this, we learn to love each other and to step over denomina- 
tional barriers. The Community Church, a Centre from which 
emanate influences upon every interest of life, is the only 
logical outcome. This is in accord with the highest phychol- 
ogy of our time, with Spencer’s dictum that *‘ Emotional forces 
are more directive than intellectual forces.’’ We need no place 
to nurse our spiritual forces. They grow by use. The great- 
est spiritual leaders have been workers. Their insight and 
spiritual power have been won while doing things, grappling 
with the ignorance, sin and misery of the world. In our own 

time we see this in Frances Willard, the Booths, Jane Addams. 
It is these things that have led to Lincoln Centre, a Social 
Centre with a new, more democratic name and with a religious 
core, All Souls Church. At the closing business session the 
following officers were elected: 

resident—Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford,. 

Viee President—Rev. C. W. Pearson, 

Treasurer—Mr. F. F, Temple, 
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- Seeretary—Rev. E. C. Smith. , 

Missionary Council—Rev. F. V. Hawley. 

Directors—Mrs. W. M. Backus, Mr. O. B. Ryon and Rev. J. 
L. Douthit. | 

Forty dollars was voted to the W. U. C. A recommenda- 
tion was adopted that the W. U. C. thoroughly discuss the 
financial conditions of missionary work in the West, especially 
with regard to the proper mode and center of administrative 
control and management of missionary effort. 

The Conference in a resolution declared its hearty sympathy 
with the Peace Movement,—especially the effort to secure a 
permanent International Congress. 

_ The evening session was devoted to two thirty minute ad- 
dresses. Rev, J. V. Blake of Evanston spoke of ‘‘The Simple 
Chureh.’’ Religion is native, essential, distinctive; a part of 
normal life, touching all-other parts, but distinet from them. 
Being vital and essential, religion must be social. The Simple 
C.uurch is the social expression of the distinctive thing,—Re- 
ligion. It deals primarily with ideals and sentiments. Man 
is set in a mighty universe, surrounded by overwhelming 
forces. To this universe he is ‘‘bound back.’’ He is a part 
of it. He is conscious of the One-in the many and of the 
many in the One. How is he ‘‘bound back?’’ By fear, dis- 
trust, dread? Or by faith, hope and love? To make the 
bond of this latter character the work of the Simple Church 
to cultivate the sentiments of trust and loving obedience. 
this is its whole work, for this lies back of all else, is most 
fundamental; and this sentiment uplifts, dignifies and mor- 
alizes all the relations of life. The world needs various socie- 
ties for humane work? Yes! And it will have them from 
the humane men, whom to produce is the business of the church. 
It will produce them by patiently and persistently holding up 
the Ideal until it draws men to itself and moulds them into 
the same image. | 

_ Rev. F. V. Hawley niade the closing address, his subject be- 
ing ‘‘ The Holy Communion.’’ He said: ‘‘ The underlying fig- 
ure of this Christian Sacrament comes from barbarous times 
when men ate the heart of a dead hero in the fond hope that 
thus his strength and courage would enter into them. This 
rule symbol Jesus spiritualized, making bread and wine the 
visible signs which should keep alive his memory, so that 
his love should be to his disciples a sure possession and in the 
world an abiding power. The Holy Communion is thus a holy 
contagion of one high soul upon its fellows, begetting loyalty 
to a leader and united effort to fulfil his desire and plans. 
this is what the rite at its best has historially meant. But 
beyond this, higher and holier, is the commuuion Jesus en- 
Joyed with the Great Source of Life and Love, reflected in his 
saying, ‘‘The Father and I are one.’’ This is direct fel- 
lowship with the Highest, without mediator. This Jesus de- 
sired for his followers and as they attain it they enter into 
completer fellowship with him. This higher communion, 
friends, may be ours. In the darkest places there is light. 
Kven drudgery may be transformed and transfigured for us 
if in, and through, and by it we can see that we are co 
workers with the Divine Power, sharers and partakers of the 
Divine Life. This a ‘‘Communion of the Saints’? open to 
you and to me. Some of these ‘‘Saints’’ are within and some 
are outside the churches. From beside the grave of one I 
have but just come,—a man simple, unpretending, but mourned 
by a whole community because his great loving heart reached 
out to all and served all to the exent of his ability. Let a 
church have that spirit and that atmosphere and you can’t 
keep people from it. Into that fellowship they will press, 
for there will they find the bread and wine to nourish their 
hungry souls and strength to bear all burdens and the joy of 
being conscious partakers of the Divine Life. E. C. S. 


Foreign Notes. 


WHAT MARES A NaTion?—Le Signal de Genéve quotes with 
pardonable satisfaction the following lines concerning S$wit- 
zerland from the pen of M. Albert Sorel of the French 
Academy: | 

‘*Switzerland expanded slightly in 1815 and steadily con- 
centrated. A neutral state since 1815, she remains, independ- 
ent and free, in the midst of Europe, like a pledge of peace 
among the great powers. She demonstrates, by the example 
of all her history, that that which makes a nation is neither 
its natural limits, mountains, lakes or rivers, nor race, nor 
Janguage. In other words, national independence and the 
liberty of man depend neither on physical nor physiological 
conditions, nor on the principles of chancery, but on men 
who have the consciousness of .belonging to one and the same 
society. The nation originates in a general community of 
interests, identical affections, like traditions and customs 
among men; refuting thus the abstract, arbitrary and self- 
ish definitions of a nation given by each one to legitimate 
its claims on foreign nations; and substituting therefor the 
only notion which as a whole is real, exact, humane and rea- 
sonable, that of a nation which was formed in spite of natural 
obstacles, in spite of diversities of origin and differexces of 
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the ambitions and rivalries of its neighbors, the great powers, 
have compelled it to undergo.’’ 

A somewhat similar thought is developed at greater length 
by Prof. Hugo Miinsterberg in his recently published book 
Die Amerikaner, 

In the preface to this work, written especially for Ger- 
mans, he tells his fellow-countrymen that the strangest, 
most surprising and significant thing is that, notwithstand- 
ing amazing variations in culture and social condition, the 
American, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, is one and the 
same. With far greater diversity in culture than can be 
found in Germany, the difference in men is far less. The 
Mecklenburger, he says, and the Bavarian, yes, even the 
Silesian and the Rhinelander, have fundamentally different 
aims and ideals, while the 80,000,000 under the starry banner 
are essentially one, impelled by the same forces, living for 
the same ends, subject to the same faults and limitations, 
looking at the world through the same eyes, and approach- 
ing it in the same spirit. When this is realized the motley 
diversities of culture seem but the outward garment, here 
peasant ’s frock, there robe of state under which the same 
being appears, a spiritual unity, that new man in the world’s 
history, the American. 

After disecoursing at length on the impossibility of arriv- 
ing at. any sympathetic knowledge of the American by the 
realistic application of philosophical theories as to race and 
nationality, or the dry, scientific collection of facts about 
us, he goes on to say that one must learn to understand what 
motives control the American, what he wishes and how he 
has fully wrought out his will in the course of his historical 
development, without waiting until ethnology and physio- 
logical psychology can satisfactorily explain precisely what 
change takes place in the nerve-centers of the Eyropean as 
soon as he sails by the Liberty statute in New York harbor 
and, landing on the soil of the new world, becomes all at 
once an American. Doubtless the old saying that blood is 
thicker than water is true, but the spiritual unity of the 
American people will be comprehended by him alone who 
realizes that printer’s ink is thicker still than blood. 

Turning from these two marked illustrations of national 
unity in diversity, we find an obverse of the picture in the 
Orient. Says a recent editorial in New Indta: 

‘‘The primary want among us to-day is a strong and 
genuine love of the mother-land. It is the result of centu- 
ries of foreign domination on the one hand, and the narrow- 
ing down, in consequence of it, of the interests of the people 
to mere family or caste concerns on the other. Whatever 
true civie life we may have had in the remote past found no 
1oom and seope to grow to full maturity among us as it did 
among the other branches of the great Aryan race. Unlike 
that of Japan, the regulative idea in the development of the 
Indian peoples, both Hindu and Mohammedan, has, for centu- 
ries past, been religion and not patriotism. In Japan their 
very religion has fostered the sturdy love of country which 
is the admiration of the civilized world to-day. In India, 
and specially among the Hindus, religion has developed 
_caste-feelings and clannishness, but not that civic virtue 
which is galled patriotism. This patriotism will have to be 
cultivated with great care by us now.’’ 

The writer goes on to say that the intense religiosity of 
the people must be utilized for the purpose, as nothing will 
take root among the masses of the Indian people that is not 
based on what they consider religion. He suggests the or- 
ganization of a systematic cult of the Mother-Land. 

‘*To the patriot,’’ he says, ‘‘his country is more than a 
mere geographical entity, and his nation more than a mere 
chance collection of human units. His country is the temple 
of his nation, and his nation the real presence of his ances- 
tors, and that of the God of history as manifested and in- 
culeated in and through the continuity of his race-conscious- 
ness. Country and nation are not mere words or abstrac- 
tions to the educated and the truly cultured, and these find 
food for their patriotic devotions in the geography. and 


history of their own land. But to cultivate the patriotic’ 


sentiments through geography and history, in this broad and 
rational way, one needs a cultivated imagination and refined 
selsibilities. For the many, more concrete and narrow sym- 
bols are needed. Pilgrimages and the celebrations of historic 
events and personages are necessary; and above all thé wor- 
ship of the Mother-Land, through some adequate and helpful 
symbol, must be started and organized for this purpose. The 
worship of the:Mother is not a new thing among us.. The 
Divine Mother is worshiped in a variety of ways by our 
people. The two most rational and_ spiritual symbols that 
can be used in this worship are that of the Mother from‘ 
whom flows the life and sustenance of. the child,:and that 
of the Mother-Land, from which flow the currents of: eco- 
nomic, civic, social, religious and spiritual life, which nurture 
the individual in society.’’ | * M. E. H. 


The will of God will be done; but, oh, the unspeakable loss 
for us if we have missed our opportunity. of.doing.it!.  § —._— 
—Brooke Foss Westcott, 
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California 


Land of Sunshine, Fruit 
and Flowers 


en ee eee . —— asinine” 


ig you can spare the time this | 
fall or winter there is noreason | 
why you should not enjoy the 
charm of California’s balmy air 
and invigorating sunshine, the 
delicious fruits and lovely flowers, 
the big trees, the old missions and 


the glorious Pacific. think it over— 
Can you afford to miss the California trip? 


Ask us as many questions about 
the trip and about California as 
you like—they will be answered 
correctly, promptly,courteously. 


| J. FRANCIS, Gen’! Pass’r Aat. 
P34 Chicago. 


Burlinoton 
Houte 


Chicago. 


President 


Rooosevelt’s 
Works 


14 volumes for 50 cents and one dollar a month for four 
months. 

We have decided to add a thousand new customers to 
our list in the next few weeks no matter what the cost. 
The plan we adopted in order to do this is in making some 
(never-before-thought of) offers to Unity readers. 

We were exceedingly fortunate in securing a few sets 
of ‘‘Roosevelt’s Works’”’ in a “remainder lot sale,’’ which 
we have just received. They are bound in 14 Octavo 
Buckram and have been selling regularly at $7.00 per set. 
VOLUME S: Hunting Trips of a Ranchman, Hunting 

‘Trips on the Prairie, Hunting the Griz- 
zly, Winning of the West, 6 vols., Naval War of 1812, 2 


vols., Administration Civil Service, American Ideals, The — 


Wilderness Hunter. 


At Less Than Half Price 
sent FREE on Approval 


These books should be in every house. 
The supply is limited. By filling out 

the coupon attached and forward- 

ing to us, we will send the books 

to you free for inspection. If 
satisfactory, send us fifty 

cents within five days and ey 0 cents cas 
then $1.00 a month forfour and $1.00 a month fer four 
months or send $4.00 months. If not will 
cash. Write now to sets within five days. 
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From Chicago daily, August 15 to 
September 10, inclusive. Corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points. 
Special trains f: m Chicago; stop- 
overs en route; choice of routes 
returning. Two fast daily trains via 
the Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
Western Line. 


THE OVERLAND LIMITED 


isasolidthrough trainevery day inthe 
year. Less than three daysen route. 


Write for itineraries, descriptive 
pamphlets and full information. All 
agents sell tickets via this line. 

The Best of Everything. 
W. B. KNISKERN, 
Pass’r Tralfic Mgr., C. & N.-W. Ry. 
CHICAGO. 


UNION 


PACIFIC 
-— 


ATHLETES 
TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK. WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN. 


TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
-SAPOLIO 


{1 Grocers and Druggists 


WORLD’S FAIR ACCOMMODATIONS 


The St. Louis Young Men’s Christian 
Association has organized a World’s Fair 
Burean, through which it is prepared to 
furnish reliable accommodations at rea- 
sonable rates in hotels, boarding houses 
and splendid private homes. This is 
really an extension of the boarding house 
register, which such Associations have 
always maintained for the benefit of 
strangers. The St. Louis Association 
makes no charge to its patrons, either 
directly. or indirectly, for the service, 
and the benefits of the Bureau are ex- 
tended. not only to young men, but to the 
Christian public generally. Those inter- 
ested are invited to correspond with E. 
P. Shepard,, Secretary Y. M. C. A. 
World’s Fair Bureau, Grand and Frank- 


lin avenues, St. Louis. “Cage | 


and Salt Lake City. 


To the 
Pacific Coast 


Every day, September 15 to October 15, from Chicago. 
Vid The California Express and Omaha; The Pioneer 
Limited through St. Paul and Minneapolis; or The 
Southwest Limited and Kansas City if you select the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


Only $33.00, Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Santa Barbara, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and many 
other Pacific Coast points. Only $30.50, Chicago to 
Spokane; $30.00, Chicago to Helena and Butte, Ogden 


For Free Books and Folders kindly Fill Out This Coupon and mail today to 
F. A. MILLER, G, P, A., The Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


ONLY 4 OF A DAY 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


VIA THE 


WONON ROUTE) 


and C. H. & D. Ry. 


DAY TRAINS Equipped with __ 
Parlor aud Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace Sleeping 
and Compartment Cara. =—=s«l. 


CHAS, H. ROCKWELL, «FRANK J. ‘REED, 


Tratfte Manager. Gon. Pass. Agt. 
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